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diplomatic points of view. The geography is sometimes confused 
as in the case of Franche-Comte' (vol. ii). Some might prefer later 
opinions upon jus gentium (vol. i, p. 12) and fuller treatment of the 
function of maritime codes which are regarded as "the first example 
of international law among the nations of Europe" (vol. i, p. 362). 

Nine hundred pages are covered before the heading The Genesis 
of International Jurisprudence confronts the reader. 

Errors, however, are few for such a wide field. The merits are 
many when the work is regarded as a history of Europe from the 
point of view of the publicist. The political significance of events 
is judiciously set forth. Summaries show exceptional capacity and 
grasp of the essentials in great movements. The volumes give 
ample evidence of wide and careful studies. The bibliographies at 
the end of the chapters are well chosen. The footnotes with few 
exceptions are definite and illuminating. The indices are full and 
well proportioned and the maps are clear. 

One closes these volumes with an appreciation of their value as 
setting forth the development of European international relations 
and the hope that in the subsequent volumes relating to the latter 
period which is now so well covered by many books upon the general 
development of European States, the author may devote his marked 
ability to the narrower diplomatic field. 



The Ecclesiastical Edicts of the Theodosian Code. By William K. 
Boyd, Ph.D. (New York: The Columbia "University Press, 
The Macmillan Company, Agents. 1906. Pp. 22. ) 

Dr. Boyd's monograph appears in the Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, edited by the faculty of political science of 
Columbia University, New York. It was prepared as a dissertation 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and bears the characteristic 
marks of the circumstances under which it was produced. But for 
all that, it is a well written and convenient summary of the relation 
of the Church to the Roman State in the fourth century as defined by 
the laws of the emperors. It is all the more valuable appearing, as it 
does, in this series of historical studies, because it is customary to 
neglect the study of church history except in professional schools of 
theology, and also because the customary treatment of church history 
in seminaries allows little consideration for the legal situation of the 
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Church, being generally absorbed in doctrinal and antiquarian mat- 
ters, and putting almost no stress upon the juridical literature as a 
source to be studied by the student. 

The author's treatment of the Code is sufficient to give an intelligent 
understanding of the significance of the Code of Theodosius and its 
place in later jurisprudence of the empire and of the Middle Ages, but 
this part is of no independent value, as the information it contains is 
elsewhere readily accessible even in English. The author divides his 
principal matter under several convenient heads, viz: The Conflict 
between Paganism and Christianity as it Appears in the Code, Heresy 
and Ecclesiastical Institutions, the Relation of the Church to the 
Local Organization of the Empire, the Episcopal Courts, and the 
Influence of the Ecclesiastical Edicts of the Theodosian Code upon 
Early Medieval Jurisprudence. To have made his treatment of the 
subject complete, the author should have included the laws of domes- 
tic relations, especially marriage, which, under the direct influence of 
the Church, were enacted in the fourth century, and also the laws 
regulating the internal affairs of the Church. What Dr. Boyd has 
done, has been to show how the State recognized the Church as an 
institution not merely to be tolerated but to be made the sole authori- 
tative and recognized religion of the empire, defended its unity by 
maintaining ecclesiastical orthodoxy, and strengthened the authority 
of the Church in the administration of justice in its courts, by the 
recognition and enforcement of their decisions. This, in our opinion, 
is a somewhat narrower task than the title would imply. But 
within the limits the author has set himself he has done his work 
faithfully. 

The author has been careful to draw his information as to the 
tangled course of doctrinal history in the fourth century from the 
most approved authorities and follows the ideas for which Harnack 
and Loofs stand. But there seems to be a constant lack of appreciation 
of the situation. One has no right to expect a detailed doctrinal 
history of the Arian controversy, but the treatment of the disputes 
which fill the fourth century, by which alone as the author himself 
feels, the edicts on heresy are made intelligible, though, so far as it 
goes, is accurate and up to date, especially in recognizing the influ- 
ence of the west upon the east, is still so scrappy as to be far from 
clear to one not thoroughly conversant with the development of 
Nicene theology, and it is fair to assume that the majority of those 
who will use this book are in that condition; and it must be said that 
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the whole gives the appearance of having been compiled for the 
occasion. The treatment of the relation of the Church to the Empire, 
as of one great social force to another it was destined to supplant, 
labors too much under the influence of the tradition of Gibbon, to 
whom the Church was merely an institution within civil society. 
Augustine's vision of the City of God which dominated the thought 
of the period of transition from ancient to modern times, seems to 
hover before the mind of the author without being clearly seen and 
still less appreciated. Yet he sees clearly that the Church, on 
account of its ecclesiastical system, was necessarily a disintegrating 
force in the Empire and that its courts interfered with the adminis- 
tration of civil justice on the part of the State, yet did serve to trans- 
mit to the Middle Ages no small stock of legal notions. 

To sum the matter up, the book appears to us to be an excellent 
Vorarbeit to a thorough-going work on the inter-action of Church and 
State in the fourth and fifth centuries. As such it has a value both 
for the author and the student of history and politics. The author 
doubtless would be the last to regard his work as being more than 
that. 

J. C. Ayer, Jk. 



The Labor Movement in Australasia: A Study in Social-Democracy. 
By Victor S. Clark, Ph.D. (New York : Henry Holt and 
Company. 1906. Pp. x, 327.) 

Unusual interest attaches to the labor movement in Australia and 
New Zealand on account of the fact that many of its features, which 
elsewhere are still merely subjects of discussion, are, in those countries, 
among the leading questions of present practical politics. Any work 
bearing upon this movement is, therefore, of interest to students of 
politics as well as to those of labor problems. Certainly this is true of 
the present work of Dr. Clark. The author has made no attempt to 
present a detailed study of the history of the labor movement in 
Australasia, nor to describe at length the social legislation that has 
there been enacted. Instead, he has sought to make his study 
a critical and philosophical consideration of the causes that have 
induced the action that has been taken, and the effect of such action 
upon the political and social life of the people. His work represents a 
minimum of description and a maximum of analysis. The result is 



